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TORII KIYOMITSU 
A DAIMYO PROCESSION GAME 


MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S ART 
TREASURES AND THE MUSEUM 


HE widespread publicity that 

has been given by the press to 

Mr. Morgan’s transfer of his 

collections from the Victoria 

and Albert Museum in London to New 

York and the inferences drawn of his 

intentions toward our Metropolitan Mu- 

seum call for some statement from his 

fellow-trustees in his absence, to distin- 

guish fact from fiction, and to prevent 
public misunderstanding. 


What we know is that for several years 
past Mr. Morgan has intended to assemble 
in his native country his works of art 
that have been lent to European museums, 
and that he has arranged to carry out this 
intention now as respects those in the 
Victoria and Albert and other European 
museums, by bringing them to New 
York. Arrangements have been made 
by the Metropolitan Museum to receive 
on storage all that he sends, and to display, 
at least temporarily, such of them as he 
may be willing to place on exhibition. 
They will be shown in several galleries 
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of the new wing now approaching comple- 
tion, which were originally intended for 
other purposes. 

Of Mr. Morgan’s further intentions 
we have no knowledge. Whether he 
intends to bring over more or less we do 
not know. As to whether he expects to 
give or to lend we are ignorant. Possibly 
he may not have made up his mind 
himself. Mr. Morgan’s recent gifts to the 
Museum have been numerous and gen- 
erous in the extreme. His loans have 
been even more important. The Eigh- 
teenth Century part of the Hoentschel 
Collection was given; the Gothic part is 
lent; his unrivaled collection of Chinese 
porcelains is a loan. 

What we do know is that even if the 
galleries which can now be used to show 
some of his treasures can be permanently 
devoted to this purpose, the space is 
utterly inadequate to exhibit all of them, 
and nothing short of another extension 
to the Museum will suffice to do so 

It would be a pleasant dream if Mr, 
Morgan would give his fellow-citizens in 
New York the opportunity to see and 
enjoy the notable objects of art which his 


taste and wealth have enabled him to 
assemble, Nor would it be out of line 
with Mr, Morgan's nevere-failing public 


spirit if this dream should come true, But 
this dream cannot come true unless, and 
until Museum is enabled to furnish 
space in which these treasures can be 
adequately shown and properly studied, 
It has no such space now. That New 
York has its opportunity is clear, That 
our trustees will do their utmost to 
enable the Museum to avail itself of that 
opportunity is certain. R. W. de F. 


our 


LECTURES ON GREEK ART 


HE Director of the Museum 

will give a course of six illus- 

trated lectures on the Principles 

of Greek Art in the Lecture 
Hall of the Museum on Monday and 
lhursday afternoons as follows: 


The Conditions which influenced 
the Development of Greek Art. 


Feb. 26. 


Feb. 29. The Treatment of the Human 


Figure. 


Mar. 4. The Human Figure continued 
(Drapery, the Head). 

Mar. 7. Composition— the Group, Pedi- 
ment, Metope and Frieze. 

Mar. 11. The Principles of Greek Archi- 
tecture. 

Mar. 14. Decoration, and the Smaller Arts. 


These lectures will begin at four o’clock, 
and will be open to the public without 
tickets. 

The entrance to the Lecture Hall is 
on Fifth Avenue, opposite 83rd Street. 


LECTURES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


SERIES of four lectures on the 
value of a museum of art to 
teachers in high schools has been 
arranged, to be given in the 
Museum Lecture Hall before the teachers 
of Greek and Roman history, drawing and 
design, the classics, and English respec- 
tively, one lecture to be devoted to each 
group of teachers. 

The course wili be delivered by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

President G, Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass.; Mr, Kenyon 
Cox, of New York; Professor Oliver S, 
Tonks, of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N, Y.; and Professor Stockton Axson, of 
Princeton University. 

The first lecture will be given by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall to the teachers of 
history on Friday afternoon, February oth, 
at 4:30 o'clock. 

Admission to all of the lectures will be 
by ticket, which should be presented at 
the entrance at Fifth Avenue and 83rd 
Street. 


MUSEUM HISTORY 


HE year 1910 marked the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of 
the Museum — forty years of in- 
terest to the Trustees, who have 

been responsible for the results accom- 
plished; to the members, who through 
contributions and loyalty have aided in 
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the development; and to the workers in 
museums everywhere, who have looked to 
New York for inspiration and help in their 
own work. There has been an increasing 
demand for an account of these years and 
for a recital of the various problems that 
have arisen, and it is in response to this 
desire that it has been deemed wise to 
publish the Museum’s history within a 
few months. Such a history could not be 
written, however, without taking into 
consideration the efforts of the various 
early associations that sought to accom- 
plish a similar work for the community 

their accomplishments and their fail- 
ures. This is being done by Miss Winifred 
E. Howe, a member of the Museum staff, 
in collaboration with Mr. Henry W. 
Kent, to whom all communications should 
be sent 

By this early announcement we hope to 
gain the help of all the friends of the 
Museum who have it within their power 
to furnish any data for the volume; letters, 
documents, newspaper clippings, papers of 
every sort that throw light on any period 
of the Museum's history, or on any 
preceding episodein New York's art history 

That the readers of the Bulletin may 
have a general idea of the scope of the 
introductory chapter on the earlier institu 
tions of art in New York City, a brief 
synopsis is given here, The earliest 
museum on the island of Manhattan was 
established in 1790 by the recently-organ- 
ized Tammany Society to collect and pre- 
serve everything relating to the antiquities 
and early history of America. Mr. Gar- 
diner Baker became the first curator in 
New York City. 

Beginning with the nineteenth century 
six organizations of prime importance 
existed for a longer or shorter period: The 
American Academy of the Fine Arts, 1802- 
1841; The New York Historical Society, 
organized in 1804; The National Academy 
of Design, established in 1826; The Apollo 
Association, later called The American Art 
Union, 1839-1853; The New York Gallery 
of the Fine Arts, 1844-1855(?); and The 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, incorporated in 1857. 

Those organizations that have ceased 
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to exist may well receive a passing notice 
in these pages. The American Academy of 
the Fine Arts was originated at the sugges- 
tion of Chancellor Livingston, carried on 
by such well-known citizens as DeWitt 
Clinton, Edward Livingston, and David 
Hosack, and directed and inspired by an 
artist and patriot, John Trumbull. In plan 
and administration it was modeled closely 
upon the Royal Academy in England. For 
this reason, it was not suited to New World 
conditions; yet at the close of about forty 
years of struggle, it had at least accom- 
plished its first aim, to provide a collection 
of casts of the principal statues in Europe. 

lhe Apollo Association, or The American 
\rt Union, as it was later called, was for 
a few years a tremendous power, not only 
in New York, but throughout the country, 
in arousing a knowledge of and an interest 
in cur American art. James B. Herring, 
one of the publishers of the National Por- 
trait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, 
planned this undertaking, which was car- 
ried out by the active codperation of such 
men as Dr. John W. Francis and William 
Cullen Bryant, A competent legal tri 
bunal finally declared its scheme for the 
distribution of paintings by a lottery il- 
legal; however, during its less than fifteen 
years of existence, it had distributed two 
thousand four hundred works, besides 
numerous engravings, 

The New York Gallery of the Fine Arts 
was a worthy attempt to establish a per- 
manent picture gallery, With the collec- 
tion of American art that had belonged to 
Luman Reed as its nucleus, the Rotunda 
on the Park as its home for a nominal rent, 
Jonathan Sturges as its guiding spirit, and 
only one dollar as its life membership, it 
would seem to have had every qualification 
for success, but the event proved otherwise. 
rhe collection has been placed as a per- 
petual deposit in The New York Historical 
Society. 

There are several other pages in the art 
history of New York of minor importance 
in their effect upon the art movement but 
of great interest to the antiquarian. Among 
these are The American Museum of John 
Scudder, Peale’s Museum and Gallery of 
the Fine Arts, Browere’s Gallery of Busts 
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and Statues, Old Paff’s Gallery, John 
Vanderlyn’s Panoramas in the Rotunda, 
The Old Sketch Club, or The XXI, The 


International Art Union, The Diisseldorf 
Gallery, The Crystal Palace Exhibition, 
and The Metropolitan Fair Picture Gal- 
lery. Each of these episodes, varied as 
they are in character and importance, is a 
sign of the times, and as such is significant. 


THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ARI 


HE following account of the 

Toledo Museum is taken from 

the preface to the catalogue of 

an exhibition opened January 

17th, at the inauguration of a new building 

dedicated to the public at that time with 

appropriate ceremonies and the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

“Ten years ago, one hundred and twenty 
men each subscribed ten dollars annually 
for the purpose of starting The Toledo 
Museum of Art, little thinking at the time 
that their small beginning would advance 
steadily to such glorious fruition. At 
first a large, old-fashioned residence was 
rented, the upper floors of which were 
converted into galleries for the showing of 
transient exhibits, there being then no 
permanent collection. Mr. Edward Drum- 
mond Libbey was elected president. Mr. 
Almon C. Whiting, the first director, was 
succeeded two years later by Mr. George 
W. Stevens. What the museum lacked in 
the way of collections, however, was made 
up in other directions. Good temporary 
exhibits were hung; clubs were organized 
among the rich and among the poor for the 
study of art history; free drawing and life 
classes were conducted; talks were given 
daily, and thrice daily, in the galleries; 
girls from the shops were invited to the 
museum; noon-day talks were given in the 
factories and the workers were brought to 
the galleries; close relations were estab- 
lished between the museum and the public 
schools, including daily talks to the chil- 
dren in the galleries and occasional exhibits 
of their school work. Museum activities 


were carried into the stores, the shops and 
the factories; into the churches, the public 
Nothing 


schools and the Sunday schools. 
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was left undone toward establishing closer 


relation between the people and the 
museum. Interest increased rapidly; the 
permanent collection received many addi- 
tions and the old building soon became far 
too small for its manifold activities. Such 
were the modest beginnings from which 
sprung the splendid institution now opened 
to the public 

‘*The present building, designed by Archi- 
tects Green and Wicks of Buffalo, and H. 
W. Wachter of Toledo, is of white marble, 
the stvle being Greek lonic of the Periclean 
period. It has a frontage of two hundred 
feet, and is located in the heart of the resi- 
dential part of Toledo, in a grove of splen- 
did forest oaks. Before the building 
extends a broad terrace of granite and 
marble, three hundred feet wide and two 
hundred feet deep, which includes a large 
fountain and pool. This terrace leads to 
the entrance of the main floor, which con- 
tains the sculpture court, twelve large 
exhibition galleries, a free art reference 
library capable of housing five thousand 
volumes, the business offices and the hemi- 
cycle or auditorium, which will seat four 
hundred people. The main entrance court, 
sixty-six by forty-four feet in size, is con- 
structed of Indiana limestone, and is sup- 
ported by eighteen monolithic columns. 
The main painting galleries are forty by 
sixty-two feet. In every particular the 
building is absolutely fire-proof. In addi- 
tion to the main floor, there is hidden by 
the terrace a ground floor containing eight 
large exhibition rooms, together with club 
rooms, workshops and rooms for receiving, 
packing and storing. 

“The building and grounds represent an 
expenditure of $400,000, one-half of which 
amount was the gift of the president, Mr. 
Edward Drummond Libbey; the other half 
was raised by popular subscription in sums 
ranging from ten cents to fifteen thousand 
dollars. All classes of citizens contributed: 
merchants, bankers, school children, mem- 
bers of women’s clubs, artists, students 
and the men and women of the factories. 
It is, in short, an institution of the people 
erected and maintained by them without 
municipal aid. It is finally opened ab- 
solutely free from debt, and is supported 
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by twelve hundred members, paying an- 
nual dues of amounts varying according 
to membership classification.” 

This account concludes with a statement 
which we quote because it sums up in a 
few words an achievement full of vital 
interest to all who have at heart the wel- 
fare of museums. The work accomplished 
by the Trustees of the Toledo Museum and 
by Mr. George W. Stevens, its Director, 
is remarkable. 

“Such, in brief, is the story of The 


Toledo Museum of Art. It is a story full 
of interest to other communities desiring 
to possess such an institution, inasmuch as 
it was started without the incentive of a 
bequest, without a fund of any kind, and 
without municipal aid. It is an achieve- 
ment of which Toledans can well feel proud, 
and one which should encourage other cities 
to do likewise, to the end that throughout 
our prosperous country the uplifting in- 
fluence of the Fine Arts may be carried into 
the homes and hearts of the people.” 


JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 


THE importance of the 
color prints designed by the 
Japanese artists of the Uki- 
yoé, or so-called Popular 
School, has long been rec- 
ognized by a small but 
enthusiastic and steadily 
widening group of collec- 
tors. The general public, 
however, has had little op- 
portunity of becoming fa- 
miliar with the merit of 
these works. It is a pleas- 
ure, therefore, to announce 
the acquisition by the Mu- 
seum, from the collection 
formed by the late Francis 
Lathrop of this city, of a 
hundred and sixty Ukiyoé 
prints, comprising charac- 
teristic works by all of the 
more eminent designers save 
four. Twenty-seven artists 
are represented, several of 
them by a single print only, 
and others by byt two or 
three; and with the excep- 
tion of Hiroshige, the largest 
number by one man is fif- 
teen. From this enumer- 
ation it will be apparent 
that the selection embraces 
only a small part of what 
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ACTOR BANDO 
HIKOSABURO 


individual artist. It does, however, con- 
stitute the nucleus of a collection and 
among the one hundred and sixty prints 
are a number of exceptional rarity and 
beauty and others that are historically 
important. About fifty of these are now 
exhibited temporarily in Gallery 25. 
Especially rare and highly prized by 
collectors and connoisseurs are the large 
sumi-yé, or ink prints by the pioneer 
artists of the school. Many of these 
prints were colored by hand. At first 
the predominant pigment used was tan 
(red lead), and from this the prints so 
colored were known as tan-yé. A little 
later a different color scheme came into 
vogue. For the tan, a fugitive but very 
beautiful red pigment known as beni was 
substituted; yellows and olives became 
the principal colors, and thin urushi (lac) 
was mixed with the pigments to give them 
brilliancy; while to heighten the effect still 
further, bronze powder was blown upon 
the paint while it was wet. These prints 
were known as urushi-yé or lacquer prints. 
The Museum is fortunate in having se- 
cured several fine examples of these prim- 
itive works. By Hishikawa Moronobu, one 
of the greatest of the Ukiyoé masters, and 
the first one to make designs for wood 
block printing, there are three sumi-yé, 
one of which is unusually large and dates 
back to about 1675 or 1680. All three are 
in fine condition. Another of the early 
masters was Kiyonobu, the founder of 
the Torii line. He is represented by one 
large hand-colored print which was pub- 
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lished about 1695, one large and two small 
tan-yé, two fine ink prints of the 1700- 
1705 period, and a tall urushi-yé done 
about twenty years later. By his son 
Torii Kiyomasu, there are seven prints 
of especial interest which range in date 
from about 1700 to 1755 and include two 
large sumi-yé and 
two large tan-yé. 
By Okumura Ma- 
sanobu, one of the 
most distinguished 
of the early artists, 
there are several 
ink prints, and by 
Nishimura Shigen- 
aga, an urushi-yé 
pillar print of fine 
quality, though a 
good deal faded. 
Notwithstanding 
palpable crudity in 
the drawing of the 
human figure, these 
early works make a 
very insistent ap- 
peal to persons of 
taste, by reason of 
their spontaneity, 
the largeness of 
treatment by which 
they are character- 
ized, and their splen- 
did vigor and sweep 
of line. 

To some extent 
the same qualities 
are found also in the 
true color prints, 
which first began to 
be issued in or about 
the year 1742. The 


however, called for 

a modified style of 

design. Delicacy combined with strength 
became the artist’s aim, and to these was 
added the charm of beautiful color. For 
the earliest of the color prints only three 
blocks were used and the colors were al- 
most invariably beni, green, and black, 
only the key block as a rule being printed 
in the iatter. In most of the beni-yé, 
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printing process, AN OIRAN IN NIGHT ATTIRE 


as these prints are called, that have sur- 
vived to our time, the beni has faded to a 
dull yellow. What they were like when 
first printed is well shown in a small but 
very exquisite print by Okumura Masano- 
bu in the Museum collection. Other ex- 
amples are by Ishikawa Toyonobu, Torii 
Kiyomasu, and Ki- 
tao Shigemasa. 

The transition to 
full color printing 
was largely brought 
about by Torii Ki- 
yomitsu. The five 
specimens of his 
work acquired by 
the Museum are all 
of great interest. 
They belong to the 
period when three 
color-blocks and a 
key-block were used, 
One of them, a pillar 
print, representing 
the actor Bando Hi- 
kosaburo as a Wo- 
man ina gauze 
kimono, is a mas- 
terpiece. 

The central figure 
in the Ukiyoé 
School and the ar- 
tist who brought the 
printing process to 
perfection is Suzuki 
Harunobu. Unfor- 
tunately the six ex- 
amples of his work 
in the Museum col- 
lection are too few 
in number to convey 
an adequate idea 
of the power and 
compelling charm of 
his work. One of 
the six, a view of the harbor at Fuka- 
gawa, Edo, is a great rarity. Another is 
extremely early. Only one is fairly rep- 
resentative of his characteristic manner. 
Harunobu’s contemporaries, Katsukawa 
Shunsho, and Ippitsusai Buncho are also 
inadequately represented, though there 
are a number of interesting prints by 
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them, and by Buncho one of great dis- 
tinction. By Koryusai, the master who 
held the front rank for several years 
after Harunobu’s death in 1770, there are 
three excellent prints, also a small showing 
for an artist of his attainment. 

The culmination of the development 
of the Ukiyoé School 
was reached in the 
person of Torii Ki- 
yonaga, the artist 
who by his command 
of all the resources 
of the art of print de- 
signing and the com- 
bined strength and 
sweetness of his com- 
positions carried 
everything before him 
in his day. The Mu- 
seum has acquired 
fifteen prints by him. 
One early work in the 
style of his master, 
Torii Kiyomitsu, and 
two in the manner of 
Ippitsusai Buncho are 
rarities. The other 
twelve are fairly rep- 
resentative works. 
All are attractive, 
though none of them 
shows the artist’s full 
strength. 

Two prints by the 
eccentric but power- 
ful Sharaku are ex- 
tremely fine impres- 
sions. By the brilliant 
and facile Utamaro 
there is a rare example 
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of his early work and four other prints. Of 
the work of Hokusai there are three fine 
early prints signed Shunro and several 
beautiful examples of his large surimono 
which are rarely met with in good preserv- 
ation. By Hiroshige there is the entire set 
of the Tokaido series known as the Marusei 
Tokaido from the 
name of the publish- 
er, to distinguish it 
from the earlier and 
better known set bear- 
ing the same title. 
This set is not often 
met with in such fine 
condition. It should 
have rather a special 
interest for artists 
because of the skill 
with which emphasis 
has been placed upon 
the horizontal lines 
in the composition of 
a considerable num- 
ber of the fifty-five 
prints in the series. 
It is not alone the 
prints by Hiroshige 
that are noteworthy 
for the power of de- 
sign that is displayed. 
Almost without ex- 
ception the works of 
all the Ukiyoé mas- 
ters possess this qual- 
ity in high degree, 
and it is that more 
than any other thing 
that gives them dis- 
tinction. 

F. W. Gookin. 


IPPITSUSAI BUNCHO 
THE ACTOR BANDO HIKOSABURO TALKING TO A 
GROUP OF MEN 
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ARMOR WORN IN AMERICA 


RMOR worn, worn for service, in 
America! — | don’t believe it”— 
this from a distinguished visitor 
who stood in front of one of the 

cases in The MetropolitanMuseum of Art. 
“Why, my dear fellow, we never had these 
medieval people in our country.” But the 
fact is, none the less, that we did wear 
armor not infrequently in the early days, 
and that in some instances at least, the 
armor was richly wrought and decorated 
—of a type pointed out in one of the 
Museum's cases. 

It was, of course, only in the earliest 
colonial times that armor was worn 
regularly. In the Spanish colonies it was 
in constant service during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Indeed, it 
was due to their complete panoply that 
Pizarro and Cortez, with their handful 
of adventurers, routed hostile armies. 
That horse-armor was then used, and 
largely used, is incontrovertible, and 
the condition of panic caused among 
the Indians by the invulnerableness of 
the Spaniard cannot be given too much 
weight in the study of the conquest. 
With armored horses the invaders rode 
down masses of natives, and the invention 
of the stirrup of the conquistadores, of 
which a beautifully decorated example 
is shown in the Museum, had its grim 
use in such a struggle. It was a stirrup 
of great weight with wide flanges at the 
sides and base, and the horseman could 
swing it fatally as he galloped through 
crowded squares. This type of stirrup 
survived in a decadent form until the 
early nineteenth century: its projecting 
flanges were retained only as space for 
decoration, and it is more than probable 
that those who later rode with such a 
stirrup knew little of its ancient use. 

Among the French in Canada armor 
appears to have been in frequent use. 
Champlain sketched himself in half armor 
—a drawing which has given accurate 
data in costume and arms to the present 
commission entrusted with erecting a 
monument to Champlain at Plattsburg. 

In the English colonies elaborate 
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equipments were early worn. Portraits 
show that John Smith and Raleigh un- 
questionably appeared in enriched armor, 
Many corselets and head-pieces crossed 
the sea about the time of the Indian wars, 
The redoubtable Captain Underhill wore 
half armor and he records that on one 
occasion his headpiece saved him from 
an arrow which struck him near the fore- 
head. Early town records show presents 
of corselets and casques — thus Plymouth 
received a gift of a score of corselets in 
1635. Sometimes an almost complete 
harness is recorded. The late Mr. Robert 
Sterling Blair, who had studied military 
affairs in the colonies, called the writer's 
attention to the details of a funeral of a 
governor of Massachusetts at which not 
only were the head-piece and corselet 
borne in the procession, but the arm 
pieces, gauntlets, hip guards, even the 
round shield. At the close of the Com- 
monwealth many of the Cromwellians who 
left the home-country probably brought 
with them their arms. Of this period, or 
slightly later, is the portrait of Governor 
Fitz John Winthrop in half armor, and his 
suit is said to be preserved “somewhere 
in New England.” The regicides who 
came to Connecticut could hardly have 
come unarmed, and it is more than likely 
that they found the local militia ‘n pre- 
cisely the same gear as in Egglaal. Of 
this time was probably the “skeleton in 
armor” which Longfellow pictures, with 
fantastic license, as a viking. 

Armorers, even, were not lacking. 
Corselets and head-pieces were wrought 
in Connecticut (Hartford), but they were 
probably of little interest from the «int 
of view of the armorer’s art. Buf "9 
were worn, and one of these, which ap; 
to have belonged to Gov. Dudley 
preserved in the Hancock-Clarke house 
in Lexington. It is a beautiful example 
of its period. 

The fact is that during the late sevra- 
teenth century armor was still in quite 
general use in all American colonies 
and, here as abroad, was worn by the 
highest officers as a part, and a very 
decorative part, of their ceremonial 
dress. Among those who are pictured in 
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armor are Penn, Stuyvesant, Andros, 
Keith, Fairfax, and Nathaniel Johnson. 

During the eighteenth century armor 
still appears in colonial portraits, but it is 
rare — as in the portraits of Oglethorpe, 
Stringer Lawrence, or Lord Ambherst. 
The last named wears half armor with 
long tassets as late as 1760, and has a 
head-piece with a movable nasal; he is thus 
pictured in front 
of Quebee by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Thus, armor re- 
mained in vogue 
longer than is gen- 
erally known. Even 
during the Ameri- 
can revolution it ap- 
pears sporadically. 
Kosciuszko, when 
he came to this 
country may have 
brought his armor 
with him, for he ap- 
pears fully armed in 
a portrait dating 
from the end of the 
century; even his 
arm defenses are 
here complete and 
his shoulder guards 
are elaborately em- 
bossed with lion 
heads in ancient 
Polish style. Paul 
Jones, according to his Scotch friend, 
Hyslop, wore a corselet under his coat 
in his fight with the Serapis, a relic which 
Jones afterward gave the Hyslop family. 
The last rudiment of armor was the 
gorget plate which was worn throughout 
the revolution as a regimental ornament. 
It is clearly the survivor of the wide 
guard, or colletin, which covered the 
neck and upper chest, and was overlapped 
by the rim of the corselet. The rev- 
olutionary gorget, which was _ small, 
usually decorated, and bore the number 
of the regiment, hung from the neck 
by a cord or ribbon, as it appears, for 
example, in an early portrait of Wash- 
ington. 

B. D. 
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CRETAN POTTERY 


VERY student of Cretan art is well 
aware that almost the entire har- 
vest of Cretan excavations is 
housed in the Candia Museum. 

Conditions in Crete rarely allow even the 
excavators to take out any important speci- 
mens from the island; and as these rules 
have been in force 
from the beginning 
of the excavation, 
the galleries and 
store-rooms of the 
Museum in Candia 
are full to overflow- 
ing, while other 
countries have only 
a few stray exam- 
ples with which to 
illustrate to their 
public the art and 
civilization of an- 
cient Crete. 
Fortunately M.E. 
Gilliéron of Athens 
has reproduced with 
astonishing fidelity 
many of the most 
important frescoes 
and other objects 
found in Crete, and 
it is of these repro- 
ductions that our 
collection of Cretan 


art is largely composed. Conditions being 


thus, the acquisition of a number of 
original vases, obtained by exchange for 
Cypriote material with the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford, will be appreciated 
by all who have shown an interest in 
the formation of our collection. But 
again it must be remembered that, 
though the Oxford Museum has had 
peculiar advantages for obtaining Cretan 
originals through its connection with 
excavators such as Sir Arthur Evans and 
Mr. D. Hogarth, the best specimens are 
always rigorously kept in Crete. How- 
ever, the examples just obtained, together 
with the vases and fragments presented 
in 1907 by the American Exploration 
Societv through the excavator of Gournia, 
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Harriet Boyd Hawes, form a series repre- 
sentative enough to give some idea of 
Cretan pottery. 

The bronze-age pottery of Crete, cover- 
ing as it does an era of almost two thou- 
sand years, is by no means of uniform 
style. In order to understand the many 
varied techniques, their chronological se- 
quence and relation to one other, the 
following summary account may be useful. 
In this we have adopted the convenient 
classification of Sir Arthur Evans into 
Early, Middle, and Late Minoan periods, 
with their subdivisions, and the dating 
based on the minimum system of Egyptian 
chronology, now endorsed by most Cretan 
excavators. The pottery from Knossos 
and Phylakopi just acquired is tem- 
porarily exhibited in the Recent Acces- 
sions Room, before its removal to the 
Room of Prehistoric Greek Art (Gallery 
20); that from Gournia and Vasiliki will 
be found in Gallery 20. 


NEOLITHIC PERIOD 


As yet no evidence has been found to 
prove that Crete was inhabited in the 
Palxolithic or Early Stone Age. The 
earliest records go back to the Neolithic 
or Late Stone Age, which at Knossos was 
found to be superimposed directly on the 
virgin soil. In this deposit were dis- 
covered many fragments irom household 
vessels of coarse ware, made of gray, 
imperfectly sifted clay, without slip, and 
polished by hand. Many picces are quite 
plain; others are decorated with incised 
lines and punctured dots, sometimes 
filled with chalky white; or they are 
covered with a series of rills so as to present 
a rippled surface. In all there is as yet 
no trace of the use of the potter’s oven 
or wheel. The nine fragments from 
Knossos in our collection, which include 
three pieces from rims and one handle, 
ilustrate the chief features of this ware. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Towards the beginning of the third mil- 
lenium the introduction of bronze seems 
to have taken place in Crete and here as 
elsewhere proved a great impulse to the 
progress of civilization. The potter’s art 
was revolutionized by the use of paint as 
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a medium for ornamentation, which opened 
up a much larger field for the development 
of decoration than had been possible with 
the clumsy method of incision. Moreover, 
the potter gradually learned to sift his clay 
properly, use the rotating wheel in build- 
ing up his vases, and bake them thoroughly 
in an oven instead of on an open hearth. 


EARLY MINOAN PERIOD 


In the Early Minoan period (about 
2800-2200 B. C.), which is roughly 
synchronous with the Old Kingdom of 
Egypt, we can distinguish four distinct 
styles of pottery: 

(1) Pottery of reddish clay, covered 
with a more or less lustrous black slip 
in imitation of the black, hand-polished 
neolithic ware. In our collection this 
ware is illustrated by some fragments 
from the Early Minoan II stratum at 
Gournia. 

(2) Dark-on-light geometric ware 
(Early Minoan II). Pottery with simple 
linear designs painted in brown or black 
paint on the buff clay, similar to the 
early linear ware of the Cyclades. The 
favorite designs are cross-hatched tri- 
angles and broad bands, and the com- 
monest shape is the Schnabelkanne or 
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beaked jug. The vases are still hand- 
made. A typical example, just acquired, 
is a jug from Knossos (fig. 2), the acquisi- 
tion of which is especially important as 
few whole or approximately whole speci- 
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mens exist. (For an almost exactly 
similar example from Gournia see H. B. 
Hawes, Gournia, pl. XII, 20.) Our 
collection also includes fragments of 
similar jugs (one from Knossos, the rest 
from Vasiliki and Gournia), and two 
plates from Knossos, one decorated with 
a simple band, the other with a band and 
zigzag lines. 

(3) Mottled red and black, or plain red 
ware with polished surface (Early Minoan 
Il). The clay is pinkish and of fine tex- 
ture, and the vases are all wheel-made. 
The mottled effect was probably obtained 
by covering the vase with a red body color 
and then embedding it in coals, the black 
patches being produced where the surface 
came in contact with the live coals (for 
this theory see R. B. Seager, Transactions 
of the Department of Archaeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania I, Part 3, pp. 
213-21). Sometimes an attempt to pro- 
duce a regular pattern can be observed. 
With this ware should be compared the 
polished red ware of Cyprus (see Cesnola 
Gallery, Cases 1-3 and |) and the “blacked- 
topped” vases of predynastic and sixth- 
dynasty Egypt. The shapes are generally 
of somewhat exaggerated types, such as the 
Schnabelkanne and side-beaked jar. The 
Museum ‘possesses three good side-beaked 
jars, one of mottled (fig. 3) and two of 
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plain red ware; also a number of mottled 
fragments, all from Vasiliki. The in- 
dication of eyes on some of the beaks 
clearly shows that these vases were re- 
garded by the potter as representing 
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animals, probably birds. Many such 
zoémorphic vases can be seen among the 
early Cypriote pottery in the Cesnola 
Gallery. 

(4) White-on-black geometric ware 
(Early Minoan II]). The clay is buff or 
reddish and covered with a dark paint 
on which the designs are painted in white. 
These consist chiefly of hatched squares 
and triangles, and curvilinear ornaments. 
The decoraticn is similar to that of class 
(2), but the scheme of coloring is reversed, 
being light on dark, instead of dark on 
light. The vases appear to be hand-made 
and baked in the oven; the favorite shapes 
seem to have been cups and beaked jugs. 
Several pieces from Vasiliki and Gournia 
are in our collection (fig. 4). 


MIDDLE MINOAN PERIOD 


The Middle Minoan period (about 
2200-1600 B. C.), which is contemporary 
with the Middle Kingdom of Egypt, marks 
the first climax of Cretan civilization. 
Crete is now in active intercourse with 
foreign lands and has perfected her various 
arts at home. To this period belong the 
first palaces of Knossos and Phestos. In 
pottery the dark on light and the light 
on dark techniques which occur in the 
preceding period are both again in use, 
but in a developed form. The two preva- 
lent styles are: 

(1) The polychrome style with designs 
in lustreless white and usually an accessory 
color such as yellow, orange, red, and 
crimson on a lustrous black varnish ground. 
The motives of decoration are chiefly 
geometric, consisting of bands, rows of 
dots, rosettes, spirals, and various more 
complicated patterns. Naturalistic de- 
signs also occur in more or less conven- 
tionalized forms. Occasionally ornaments 
were made to stand out in relief. The 
favorite shapes are cups, vessels with 
beak spouts, oinochoai, and amphorai. 
In their outlines these vases are often 
reminiscent of metal prototypes. 

In the Middle Minoan | period the forms 
are still somewhat clumsy and made of thick 
clay. Several cups from Knossos of this 
period form part of our collection (fig. 5). 
Four are of the deep form with a simple 
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white band on a dark slip for their only 
decoration. Such cups have been found in 
quantities at Knossos (see Mackenzie, The 
Pottery of Knossos in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, XXIII, 1903, p. 166, fig. 1). A 
charming one-handied cup (fig. 5) with 
white festoons, in our collection, is prob- 
ably also to be classified here. 
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ground (fig. 7). It is interesting to note 
that a similar vase was found in a tomb 
of the XII dynasty at Abydos by Professor 
Garstang in 1907. Three cups (much re- 
stored) and a number of fragments, also 
recently acquired, illustrate the delicacy 
of this ware and the variety of the 
motives employed for decoration (fig. 8). 
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In the succeeding period (Middle Min- 
oan II) extraordinary skill was attained 
in producing a variety of graceful shapes 
in what has been appropriately styled 
“eggshell ware.” The rich color-effects 
in this pottery make it perhaps the most 
striking that has been found in Crete. 
A fine specimen from Knossos in our 
collection, probably of this period, is a 
much restored jar, with two upright hand- 
les, decorated with rows of dots and a fern 
pattern in white and orange on a dark 
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In the Middle Minoan III period, 
which is synchronous with the beginning 
of the second palace of Knossos, the 
polychrome style began to decline; the 
fine black glaze gradually assumed a dark 
purple color, and generally white only was 
used for the decoration. The vases are 
again made of thicker clay and the decora- 
tion becomes sparse and less effective. 
But this period is not only one of decline; 
it marks the beginning of the naturalistic 
style of decoration, when the designs 
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imitate natural objects and are applied 
freely on the field of the vase. In our 
collection this period is illustrated by a 
one-handled cup, from Knossos, decorated 
with a fern pattern (fig. 9), in which the 
use of red color is confined to two horizon- 
tal bands along the rim and foot of the 
vessel; also by a cup from Gournia decor- 
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polychrome style, but are treated in a 
sketchy manner, the paint being used in 
large daubs and splashes. Favorite mo- 
tives are curvilinear strokes, sometimes 
combined with daubs, interlaced lines, and 
the drip pattern familiar in Japanese art. 
This style is strictly contemporary with the 
polychrome. At first it is used for large ves- 
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FIG. 11 
FIG, 
ated with a spiral ornament (fig. 6). 
Of coarser ware is a large jug, from 


Knossos, with white spirals on dark ground. 
Middle Minoan III vases are not frequent; 
but the naturalistic tendencies mentioned 
above can be studied in the reproductions 
faience objects from the “Temple 
Repositories” exhibited in Gallery 20. 
(2) The monochrome style with designs 
in lustrous black glaze on the buff ground 
of the clay. The designs are not carried 
out with the same precision as in the 
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sels and coarser ware only, but in the Late 
Minoan III period, with the decline of the 
polychrome technique, it gains in favor and 
is used for finer vases. A two-handled jar 
from Gournia in this Museum, decorated 
with horizontal bands (fig. 10), belongs to 
this period. An interesting piece is a large 
beaked jug, from Knossos (fig. 11), also 
in this Museum, decorated on each side 
with the figure of a bird (much restored). 
It is of a fabric which is found extensively 
in Melos, while in Knossos it is represented 
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by only a few examples, so that we must 
suppose these to be importations from 
Melos. 


LATE MINOAN PERIOD 


In the Late Minoan period (about 
1600-1200 B. C.), which is parallel 


with the Empire of Egypt, the second, 


climax of Cretan civilization was reached. 
The ascendancy of Crete in the Aégean 
world was now complete and Crete and 
Egypt were in close contact. The be- 
ginning of the period (Late Minoan |) 
marks the height of prosperity of the 
smaller towns, such as Agia Triada, 
Gournia, and Zakro. Then comes an 
era of great magnificence at Knossos 
when all the arts are distinguished by their 
splendor and perfection of technique (Late 
Minoan Il). The Palace of Knossos was 
remodeled on a large scale and the second 
Palace of Phestos was built. The end 
of this golden age was marked by a sudden 
catastrophe; the Palace of Knossos was 
destroyed and the site presumably occu- 
pied by conquerors from the mainland. 
The succeeding period (Late Minoan III) 
is one of slow decline in artistic endeavors, 
from which Crete never revived. 

The characteristic decoration of pottery 
during the Late Minoan period consists 
of designs executed in lustrous brown-to- 
black glaze on the buff ground of the cloy. 
On early specimens the light-on-dark 
and the dark-on-light techniques are some- 
times found simultaneously, but soon the 
former disappears altogether, leaving the 
dark-on-light in full possession. During 
the Late Minoan | period pure natural- 
istic designs are the most numerous. The 
motives are chiefly taken from plant and 
marine life, and include the lily, the iris, 
the crocus, grasses, and tendrils, as well 
as the octopus, the nautilus shell, and sea- 
weeds. These are executed in a free and 
graceful style, with a rare feeling for 
selection and grouping. It should be 
noted that details are often picked out 
in white paint. The simple grace of this 
style of decoration is well illustrated by a 
vase recently acquired, with delicate 
grasses freely grouped on its surface 
(fig. 12). It comes from Phylakopi, 


Melos, where the same stages of develop- 
ment in pottery can be traced as in 
Crete. It should be noted that the vase 
has a small hole pierced through the base, 
like several similar examples from Phy- 
lakopi (see Excavations at Phylakopi, 
pl. XIX, p. 10). The purpose of this is 
uncertain; it has been suggested that such 
vessels were used as flowerpots, or they 
may have served as libation-vases. Several 
of our vases and fragments from Gournia 
also date from this period. Among the 
vases are three one-handled cups, two jars 
with beaked spouts, and a “‘filler’’ of the 
characteristic funnel-shape with a hole at 
the bottom; unfortunately these are all 
rather inferior specimens. The fragments 
are decorated with various floral and 
curvilinear designs, some exquisitely grace- 
ful in composition and flow of line. In 
many cases, however, the design is almost 
obliterated, owing to the poor preservation 
of the brown glaze. Four fragments from 
Knossos decorated with various grasses are 
better preserved (fig. 13). 

In the succeeding period (Late Minoan 
Il or Palace period) the designs develop 
from pure naturalism into conven- 
tional naturalism. A few select mo- 
tives no longer seemed sufficient for the 
decoration of a vase, but the whole sur- 
face was frequently covered with elaborate 
designs in a highly decorative, “quasi- 
architectonic” style. Vaseseor large di- 
mensions are common, and these indeed 
show this style to greatest effect. Super- 
added white is no longer used. We have 
no whole vases to illustrate the pottery 
of this period, but three fragments from 
Knossos of large-sized vases (fig. 14) will 
at least convey some idea of the style. 
One of these is decorated with a conven- 
tionalized lily; two have a reticulated 
pattern with conventional flowers as 
central ornaments. Another « fragment 
from Knossos is decorated with a mille- 
fiori pattern. To this period also belong 
some recently acquired fragments found 
at Phylakopi, but generally regarded as 
imported from Crete. They are decorated 
with various marine and floral designs, 
rows of dots, and scale-patterns. 

In the Late Minoan II! period the 
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pottery is of the regular Mycenzan 
type, known from other sites than Crete. 
Its essential features are like those of the 
preceding periods, but the designs have 
become stereotyped and lifeless. Tech- 
nically, however, they stand very high, 
for never before did Cretan potters succeed 
in producing such well-sifted, hard clay 
and such beautiful lustrous glaze. A few 
vases from Gournia in this Museum are 
of this period (fig. 15), but the style is best 
illustrated in the collection of Mycenzan 
vases from Cyprus in the Cesnola Gallery 
and the other Mycenzan vases in Gallery 
40 B. 

If we are to judge of Cretan pottery 
as a whole, we are struck with the high 
standard it attained as regards both form 
and decoration; and its originality in 
this respect will be readily understood if 
we compare it with contemporary Egyp- 
tian pottery, which until the XVIIi 
dynasty is mostly crude and uninteresting 
in comparison. Indeed, in pure decorative 
instinct the Cretan products may be 
called superior even to the classical Greek 
pottery of later times, For, however 
much we may admire the Athenian red- 
figured and black-figured ware, we must 
admit that, from the point of view of the 
effect of the vase as a whole, the decora- 
tive motives evolved by the Cretans are 
more appropriate ornaments than the 
scenes of 1ue.. and women employed by 
the Athenians. G. M. A. R. 


PERSIAN MINIATURES 


HE similarity which seems to 

exist, at least to the lay mind, 

between the ‘art of the Near 

and the Far. East, between that 
of Persia on the one hand and that of 
China and Japan on the other, is a simil- 
arity more apparent than real and lies 
chiefly in certain outward conventions 
common to both. The chief of these 
conventions is the flat and deliberately 
unrealistic mode in which all Eastern 
art expresses itself, and a second, almost 
as important, is the close relation between 
all Oriental calligraphy and the more 
purely decorative and pictorial arts. 
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The Eastern artist, who enhances line 
and flat tone at the expense of realism, is 
in direct contrast to the typical European, 
who thinks of the objects he wishes 
to represent as actually existing in light 
and space and endeavors by plastic model- 
ing and varied color to give them as 





POLO GAME 


FROM MANUSCRIPT ILLUSTRATED 
BY BEHZAD, 1487-1493 


great a sense of reality and tangibility 
as possible. For this reason the East, 
and particularly the Near East, is superior 
to the West in all the more purely orna- 
mental and decorative arts, where from 
the very nature of the material a flat 
surface is one of the first requisites of 
success, as for instance, in rug weaving, 
inlaid work, carving in low relief, and 
related forms. Aside from such wide- 
spread conventions as are mentioned 
above, there is no more in common be- 
tween the art of Persia and that of China 
and Japan than there is between that of 
two widely separated countries in Europe, 
and the importance of Chinese influence on 
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Persia, of which we frequently find traces 
in such common motives as the dragon, 
phoenix, and cloud bands, has been very 
much exaggerated in the past. 

The miniatures with which the Persians 
illustrated their elaborate and wonderful 
manuscripts correspond in importance to 
the panel and wall 
paintings of Europe 
and the kakemonos 
and makemonos of 
Japan and China. 
Such miniatures are 
the only form of 
Near Eastern art in 
which the person- 
ality of the artist 
is in evidence, and 
even here it is far 
fainter than in Eu- 
ropean painting, the 
Eastern workman 
being restricted by 
the more purely or- 
namental purpose of 
his work The Per- 
sian art was anima- 
ted by motives quite 
different from those 
of Chinese art; the 
former illuminates 
and illustrates not 
religious ideas, as 
does the latter, but 
works of poetry and 
history, especially 
the great monu- 
ments of Persian 
literature of the 
twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, 
the age of Firdusi, 
Omar Khayam, 
Sadi, and Hafiz. It was forbidden to 
adorn the Koran with representations of 
any living thing, and consequently the 
artist was obliged to ornament the religious 
writings with conventional designs only 
and to confine his pictorial work to secular 
books. The same law which forbade the 
use of human figures and animals in the 
illumination of the Koran was construed 
by a large sect of Mohammedans to mean 





PRINCE AND ATTENDANTS 
MINIATURE IN THE MANNER OF BEHZAD 
PERSIAN, ABOUT 1500 
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that no representation of a living thing 
could ever be lawful in art. The more or- 
thodox Sumites, to which branch of the 
Mohammedan faith the Turks belonged, 
held this view, but the Schiits, among whom 
were the Persians and Indians, took the 
more liberal interpretation and as a result 
produced those 
miniature paintings 
which are to-day so 
highly valued. On 
the other hand, the 
representation of 
human beings and 
animals was exclud- 
ed from Turkish art 
and a purely orna- 
mental decoration 
took its place, a con- 
vention which cor- 
responded well, 
however, with the 
Turk’s natural pre- 
dilection for geo- 
metric forms. This 
native tendency of 
the Turks toward 
formal design is 
shown by their 
transformation of 
realistic plant and 
animal motives bor- 
rowed from Persia 
into stiff and highly 
conventionalized 
designs, balanced, 
geometric, and un- 
lifelike. 

Painting in the 
Near East orig- 
inated as an Oriental 
branch of Byzan- 
tine - Egyptian art, 
itself an outgrowth of late Greek civiliza- 
tion, and wall paintings of the seventh 
and eighth centuries which have lately 
been discovered in castles in Syria show a 
strong similarity to frescoes in Coptic 
churches in Egypt, proof of the close re- 
lationship between the art of the two 
countries. This Byzantine influence is still 
strongly in evidence in the bock illustra- 
tion of the first period of an independent 
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Persian art, as is shown by the manu- 
scripts of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies which originated chiefly in central 
Mesopotamia, the seat of all Near Eastern 
culture in the Middle Ages. Similar mo- 
tives are found in contemporary pottery 
from Rhages and Veramin, where Byzan- 


tine influence is 
combined with 
forms borrowed 


from the Mongols, 
and the whole trans- 
formed into an orig- 
inal style of prim- 
itive and heavy 
character. Thus the 
human figures rep- 
resented are always 
short, small, and 
distinctly Mongoli- 
an in type, but at 
the same time fre- 
quently decorated 
with nimbuses or 
halos copied from 
those of the saints 
of Byzantine art. 
With the passage of 
time the native art 
became gradually 
more and more re- 
fined until it cul- 
minated under the 
earlier Safavid mon- 
archs in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the pe- 
riod of wonderful 
silk animal rugs and 
floreated pottery of 
brilliant color and delicate lustre. These 
were days of peace and wealth, wherein 
the Persian reminded himself of his great 
past in literature, art, and conquest, and 
the general pride and optimism of the 
moment are reflected in the miniatures of 
the day, their splendor of design and 
color contrasting strongly with the som- 
berness of contemporary Chinese painting. 
Here we find scenes from the life of a 
nation enjoying an easy existence of peace 
and high culture: love passages in flowery 
gardens, poets reading before nobles of the 
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court, princes regaled with wine and 
music, visits to philosophers in the desert, 
ball games and polo matches, all represen- 
ted with rich accessories, walls of colored 
tiles, brightly patterned rugs, costumes 
splendid with gold, the whole giving the 
impression of a brilliant luxury. Even the 
battle scenes with 
their bright colors 
and blue skies do 
not seem cruel, nor 
are there evidences 
of a religion fright- 
ening its devotees 
into virtue by ter- 
rible demons or 
phantastic and gro- 
tesque beasts. This 
is the greatest differ- 
ence between Per- 
sian and Chinese 
pictures, for in the 
latter the frequent 
representation of 


awful and threat- 
ening deities gives 
the whole art of 


temple - painting a 
gloomy and somber 
character. As the 
art of the two na- 
tions differs in sub- 
ject, so does it differ 
in technique; while 
the Chinese paint 
with tempera, na- 
turally dull in tone, 
on a light brown 
linen, the Persians 
use bright and lus- 
trous gouache colors almost as brilliant 
as oil paints. In Chinese pictures the 
plain tone of the background, against 
which the composition is relieved in a few 
spots, plays an important part in the 
general effect, whereas in Persian paint- 
ings the ground is completely covered over 
with elaborate decoration in contrast with 
which the main figures appear as compar- 
atively empty reserved spaces. The same 
difference exists between Persian and 
Chinese rugs; in the former, the ground 
space is completely filled with brightly 
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colored decoration, while in the latter a 
few important motives are placed against 
a plain brownish background. 

In the possession of the Museum is an 
example of the great period of Persian 
painting in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries —a manuscript book of the 
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Museum, also in the manner of Behzad, 
where a prince is shown seated beneath 
a baldachino receiving wine and fruits 
from an attendant and listening to a 
poet who recites to the music of a lute. 
In such works as these the combination 
of realistic conception and delicate% fancy 


PRINCE AND DERVISH 


MINIATURE BY RIZA ABBASI, 


ISPAHAN 


ABOUT 1590-1640 


Bustan or Tree-Garden, one of the two 
great masterpieces of Sadi, the famous 
didactic and epic poet of two hundred 
years earlier. The manuscript was writ- 
ten at the end of the fifteenth century 
by Mir Ali, the best calligrapher of the 
time, and while the name of the artist 
who painted the five beautiful miniatures 
in the volume is not given, there can be 
no doubt that they are very close in style 
to the signed works of the greatest of 
Persian painters, Behzad, especially to 
the manuscript signed by him now in the 
Louvre and the examples in the possession 
of Mr. Goloubew, shown in the Munich 
Exhibition of 1910. No less remarkable 
than Mir Ali’s manuscript-book is a 
single miniature in the possession of the 


with a conventionalized treatment and 
brilliant color is surely equal in imag- 
inative force and poetry to some gor- 
geous tale out of the Thousand and One 
Nights. 

Save for occasional whole-page minia- 
tures, the decoration of such manuscripts 
as these is largely confined to ornamental 
borders of a more or less formal sort, 
which appear on each leaf but culminate 
in the blue and gold splendors of the double 
frontispage. ,The borders surrounding the 
text are generally done in gold on various 
tinted paper, as in the Bustan manuscript, 
and are almost always floreated and con- 
ventional in character. The highest de- 
velopment of such borders is found in a 
number of single pages belonging to the 
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Museum, from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, a portion of a manu- 
script-book, other sheets of which are 
in the British Museum and in private 
possession in Berlin. Here instead of 
the usual arabesques and flowers similar 
to those of the so-called Ispahan rugs, 
more or less mechanically repeated, each 
page is treated individually, fighting 
animals are introduced, and what is rarer 
still, human figures appear, all rendered 
in a manner no less skilled and spirited 
than that of the painted illustrations 
themselves. 

The art of miniature painting commences 
to decline in Persia in the seventeenth 
century, although at the beginning of this 
period we still meet with so great an 
artist as Riza Abbasi. He made use of 
the broader and more personal technique 
then coming into vogue where large, 
complicated, and brightly-colored compo- 
sitions were replaced by outline drawings 


in gray monochrome, generally of single 
figures and tending strongly toward por- 
traiture. With this inclination toward 
individualism the art of Persia approaches 
nearer to that of Europe —one reason 
why Riza Abbasi is so well understood 
by European collectors—and by so 
doing loses most of its original Asiatic 
character after a short period of compro- 
mise. Riza Abbasi lived at the court of 
Shah Abbas the Great and was calligrapher 
as well as artist. His Prince and Dervish, 
a drawing owned by the Museum, shows 
very clearly the beauty of his calligraphic 
style and his cleverness in_ characteri- 
zation, the different types of the worldly 
prince who enjoys wine and the wise 
philosopher who puts aside the pleasures 
of life with a sarcastic smile, each being 
perfectly portrayed with an art which, 
if declining, had a great tradition behind 
it and a perfect mastery over technical 


form. W. R. V. 


NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COR- 
PORATION 


HE forty-second Annual Meet- 

ing of the Members of the 

Corporation of the Museum will 

be held in the Board Room on 
Monday, February 19, at four-thirty 
o'clock, P. -M. 

A report will be presented bythe Trustees 
of the transactions during the year 1911. 
Tea will be served by a committee of ladies, 
and an opportunity will be given for the 
inspection of the various departments of 
the museum under the guidance of the 
curators, who will point out the more 
recent acquisitions, and the new arrange- 
ment of some of the collections. 


THe Liprary.— The additions to the 
Library during December, 1911, were one 
hundred and forty-six volumes: 

By purchase > age alten tac en 
By gift » ei 98 

The names of the donors are Mr. 

Edwin AtLee Barber, Mr. Martin Birn- 
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baum, Mr. John H. Buck, Mr. Jacques 
Doucet, Mr. Charles L. Freer, Mr. Walter 
Gay, Mr. George A. Hearn, Mr. Michel- 
angelo Jesurum, Miss Isabel Ely Lord, 
Messrs. F. Muller & Company, Mr. P. 
F. Schofield, and Mr. Don C. Seitz. 

The attendance during the month was 
six hundred and sixty-five. 


SHEFFIELD Prtate*.— We have re- 
cently purchased some interesting early 
pieces of this ware. There are three 
snuff boxes, chased, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. These are plated 
on one side only and might have been 
made by Thomas Balsover or Joseph 
Hancock. Then we have six muffineers, 
pierced and engraved, late eighteenth 
century. These are like the former 
pieces, plated on one side only. A cake- 
basket, boat-shaped, of wire, with jointed 
handle, and bearing in the center the arms 
of Clermont, has been added. This, also, 
belongs to the late eighteenth century, as 
well as the dish ring made of beaded wire. 
*See Bulletin, Vol. V, p. tot. s H. B. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DECEMBER 20, 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES — CLASSICAL... 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


CERAMICS 


FURNITURE AND Woopwork. 


IVORIES i 


METALWORK.... ae kan ben 


OBJECT 


*Apulian vase, third century B. C.; 
Early Attic vase, seventh cen- 
tury B. C.; head of an athlete, 
style of the fifth century B.C... 


tPair of inlaid iron pistol-barrels, 
French, period of Louis XIII 


tGlazed pottery vase, found at 
Susa, Persia, second or third 
Ce eer eee 

tLustred bowl, with Cufic inscrip- 
tion, Persian, thirteenth cen- 
Mika > kiOcdacewssieees ds 


tLarge bowl, about 1650, and a 
modern copy of a seventeenth 
century jar, Mexican (Puebla). 


tTen medallions and a lamp, by 
Wedgwood, English, late eigh- 
teenth century............... 


tFour carved panels, eighth or 
ninth century; carved wood 
panel, fragment, sixteenth cen- 
GU =e FS oc knw ccorssnass 


} Fragment of an ivory panel, Cop- 
tic, eighth century .......... 


tRound box, painted ivory, 
mounted with silver, Saracenic, 
twelfth century.............. 


{Diptych, representing the Nativ- 
ity and the Crucifixion, French, 
fourteenth century........... 


tlron door knocker, French, fif- 
ER eer 
tPair of scissors, French, eigh- 
teenth century............... 
tEleven pieces of Sheffield Plate, 
English, eighteenth century... . 


* Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
t Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de 
Forest. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Messrs. C. and E. 
Canessa. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Gift of Mr. Samuel P. Avery. 


Purchase. 
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DECEMBER 20, 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES — EGYPTIAN.... 


ANTIQUITIES — CLASSICAL.. .. 


(Floor I, Room 40.) 


ANTIQUITIES — MEROVINGIAN 
AND GALLO-ROMAN:....... 


CERAMICS. . ; 
(Floor Il, Wing F.) 


DRAWINGS.. 
(Floor II, Room 25.) 


METALWORK. vere 
(Floor II, Room 9.) 


OT ee eae 
(Floor Il, Wing E.) 


LIST OF LOANS 


OBJECT 


*Gold necklace with twenty-eight 
pendants in form of buckle-tie 
SNE os si weeVeienispes 


*Terra-cotta tile, Lydian, sixth 
GUNN Be Ged inc cuseus 


Terra-cotta krater and _ jug, 
ie eer 


*Collection of three hundred and 
sixty-three objects in gold, 
silver, bronze, glass, etc., 
V-VII] century............. 


Iwo medallions and a black vase 
by Wedgwood, English, late 
eighteenth century........... 


The Laundress, by Hilaire Ger- 
maine Edgard Degas............ 


Silver teapot, creamer, sugar bowl 
and ladle, American, early nine- 
teenth century....... , 


Animal carpet and a carpet with 
flower design, Indian, about 
Ss cdg la ss env che etek ess 


* Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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SOURCE 


Lent by Miss Helen Baird. 
Mr. J. Pierpont 
Lent by Mr. V. Everit Macy. 


Lent by Mr. H. C. Butler. 


Lent by Mr J. Pierpont 


Lent by Mr. J. William Yates, 
r. 


Lent by Mrs. George Blumen- 
Lent by Mr. L. Percival 


Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 
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THE BULLETIN OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 82D STREET 

Published monthly under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and Eighty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

Entered as second-class matter, March 23, 1907, at 
the post office at New York, N. Y., under Act of Con- 
gress of July 16, 1894. 

Subscription price, one dollar a year, single copies 
ten cents. Copies for sale may be had at the en- 
trances to the Museum. 

All communications shou!d be addressed to the Edi- 
tor, Henry W. Kent, Asst. Secretary, at the Museum. 


OFFICERS 
President, J. Prerronr Morcan 
First Vice-President, Josern H. Cuoate 


Second Vice-President 
and Secretary 

Treasurer, Howarp MANSFIELD 

Honorary Librarian, Wiiuram Lorinc ANDREWS 


t Ropert W. veForest 


Director, Epwarp Rosinson 
Assistant Secretary, Henry W. Kent 
Assistant Treasurer, Tuomas D. Duncan 
Curator of Paintings, Bryson Burrovucus 


Curator of Egyptian Art, Atpert M. Lytucoe 

Curator of Decorative 
Arts, 

Curator of Metalwork, Joun H. Buck 

Curator of Armor, BasHrorp Dean 


; . “ 
; Winners R. VaLentINER 


Librarian, Wituiam R. Cuirrorp 
Registrar Patrick H. Reynoips 
Superintendent of the |, 

;Conrap Hewitt 


Building, 
MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribvte or devise. $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con- 


tribute. .. , ; 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute.. . . 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 

annual contribution of. 100 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an 
annual contribution of. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annual 
contribution of........ nant 10 
Paiviteces.—All classes of members are entitled 

to the following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Mon- 
day or Friday. These tickets must bear the signature 
of the member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

The Buttertin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set, upon request at the Museum, of all handbooks 
published by the Museum for general distribution. 

In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; their 
families are included in the invitation to any general 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become mem- 
bers of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
see special leaflet. 
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ADMISSION 


Hours or Orentnc.— The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to 5 p.m. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to 6 p.m.) 
and on Saturday until 10 p.m. 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday from 10 a.m. 
to 5 P.M. an admission fee of 25 cents is charged to 
all except members and copyists. 

Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

PariviLeces.— Members are admitted on pay days 
on presentation of their membership tickets. Persons 
holding members’ complimentary tickets are entitled 
to one free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, indorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. ‘Teachers in Art and other schools receive simi- 
lar tickets on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Copyinc.—Requests for permits to copy and to 
photograph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Assistant Secretary. No permits are necessary 
for sketching and for the use of hand cameras. Per- 
mits are issued for all days except Saturday, Sunday, 
and legal holidays. For further information, see 
special leaflet. 

THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The Circular of Information gives an Index to the 
collections which will be found useful by those desir- 
ing to find a special class of objects. It can be se- 
cured at the entrances. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
collections of the Museum under expert guidance. 
may secure the services of the member of the staff 
detailed for this purpose on application to the Secre- 
tary. An appointment should preferably be made. 

This service will be free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools, as well as to pupils under their 
guidance. To all others a charge of twenty-five cents 
per person will be made, with a minimum charge of 
one dollar an hour. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, entered from Gallery 14, First Floor, 
containing upward of 20,000 volumes, chiefly on Art 
and Archzology, is open daily, except Sundays, and 
is accessible to students and others. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The publications of the Museum, now in print, 
number twenty-three. These are for sale at the en- 
trances to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
staircase. For a list of them and their supply to 
Members, see special leaflet. 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock, may be addressed to the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Pub- 
lishing Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément 
& Co., of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 


A restaurant is located in the basement on the 
North side of the main building. Meals are served 
@ la carte 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. and table dhote from 12 M. 
to 4 P.M. 








